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By Dr.Edrin E. Slosson 


The public should zet accuainted vith methanol which they Lieve hitherto 
knorn, if at all, by tho name of "rood alzoh2l" or "methyl alcohol". Its ne~ 
name- accent on the first syliable, rleess-rill tend to prevent the frequent 
and sometimes fatal confusicn of methyl rith her sister ethyl, who is the more 
sougnt after and less deadly member of the family. Maay a man » "2S asiced the 
Qruggist for "alcohol" for hLorse-linimeut or cleaning his type~riter, and the 
drugzist, not noticing the wink, has given him tne «ind of alconel that makes 
@ man drunk blind instead of blind drunk. Alcchol for industrial purposes is 
ofven denatured with methanol end then it is de-denatured for beverage purposes 
Some of tris is likely to ve left in. Because of such accidents conscientious 
bootlegzers are said to furnish free with cach case of their whiskey 3 dunele 
of pencils and a card, "I am blind", so the purchaser is insured of a livéjhood 
in case of the rorst. 


Methanol in its prorer place, which is on‘sice the human stomach, is a 
useful article in many manufactures and some eight million gallons heve been 
made in America annually by the distillation of wood. But this methced of manufac= 
ture is nov hard hit by a ner process which uses coal ana water as the raz anni 
al. The first step in the process is the form ticn of the well-!morn erga 
by passing steem over kot coal. This gas is a mixture of carsen mOneElee one 
hydrogen, both 700" comonstibles. “hen the vwater-fas, wixed witn eore GA. 
is sudjected to heat and pressure in the vresence of a cetalyst the carbon monoxide 
and the hydrogen combine to form methanol. 


*) 


This synthesis is similer to the Haber process ~hich combines — nitrogen 
: A | _ ” ”~ + ¢ the "5 TO- 
from air ~ith hydrogen from water ges to form ummonia. By mean of t aber r : 
ge ae ee Miia) ai aa aaa 
cess Germany has been suvplied with fired nitrogen for erplosives in rar tine an 
fertilizers in peace tima. 


Tne nev rrocess may nrove to be equally important since by slient veriations 
the same ram materials may be made to yield acstcne, a useful solvent, cormesaee 
hyde, a fawilier disinfectant, and an oily mixture, resemtlirg petroleum, ets ( 
which gasoline may be made. The demand for formaldehvce Las ercatly eromn of late 
vecause it is cone of the tro ingredients of synthetic resins, such as bakelite, 
which give us music by means of radio receivers ani thor. seraph records. Methanol 
is being increasingly @gployed as a solvent in lacquers and the like, and is used 
ii: making many dyes and drugs. 
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The inventor of the methanol process, D,. Franz Fischer, director of the 
Kaiser-TJilhelm Institute at Mulheim-Ruhr, is nov in this country and gave a 
talk at the recent Baltimore mecting of the Americaa Chemical Society. In his 
process he puts the mixture of hydrogen <nd carbon monoxide under a pressure 
of 1050 pounds per square inch at a temperature of 410 degrees centigrade. The 
catalyst, that is, the agent that effects the combination of the gases, is zinc 
oxide. The Badische plant at Merseburg turns out twenty ton of methanol a dey. 


The Bas¥c Badische patent on this process vas granted on October 17, 1916, 
in the United States. ‘shen we entered the rar this was taken over “ith the other 
German patents by the Alien Property Custodian and transferred to the Chemical 
Foundation, which grants non-exclusive licenses to American manufactures. Later 
develooments of the process have been vatented in Germany and France in 1923. 

The French experiment Sc We been cast pes out by li. Patart vith the aid of the 
Ministry of War, ‘sha 43% Wan str £ iK A strial and Engineering Chemistry" of 
April, 1925. It is estimated that synthetic methanol may be made by this method 
at about tv-enty cents a gallon rhich is less than a third of the present American 


price for the product of wood distillation. 


GIANT NESYLAT LARGU2 THAN MANY SOLAR SYST#="S 


Tro clouds of white hot gases each so vast as to be capable of engulfing not 
only the solar system but many of the nearest stars as ~ell, have been found in 
tro different parts of the sky, according to an announcement by Prof. Harlot Shap- 
ley, director of the Harvar& College Observatory. One is in the Great Magellanic 
Cloud,a2.luminous ares in the constellation of Dorado resembling a detached piece 
of the Milky Yay. It can be only be seen from points in the southern hemisphere, 
but the other one is in the constellation of the Triangle which is visible in our 
northern skies in the early winter. It is connected rith a sviral nebula, Messier 
33. 


Both of these objects have been kno~n for some time although they are only 
visible ~ith a large telescope and are knorn only by their numbers in the nev 
general catalog of such objects. The southern one is referred to by astronomers 
as N. G. C. 2070 and the other as N. G. C. 604. Determinations of their actual 
size, however, have only been made possible by recent determinations of their dis- 
tances. 


Prof. Shapley himself measured the distance of the Laige Magellanic Cloud by 
a study of photographic plates made at the Harvard »>ranch observatory at Arequipa, 
Perv, and found it so far aray that its lizht would take a hundred thousand years 
to reach us. The distance of the spiral, Messier 33, was determined last year by 
Dr. Edyin Hubble, of the Mt. Vilson Observatory, and it turned out to be about a 
million light years. 


Using these measures of the distances, it is found that the diameter of N. G. 
R. 2070 is 264 light years and for N. G. R. 604 it is 198 light years, so that if 
the earth ~ere placed at the center of either one, not only would the sun and plan- 
ets of the solar system be included in it, but so also ~ould a large number of the 
stars ve see in the sky. Both objects are much greater than the more familiar 
gaseous nebulae, such as the one in Orion, “hich is only about three tight years 
in diameter, less than the distance from us to the nearest knorm star. 


“ = ” 
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WAGELLADIC CLOUD 34.990 ,0%9,909 ,000,090 MILES AD.OSS, 
LIKE STELLAR cy STE 
The lergest Magellanic Cloud, one of t~o vast svarms of stars seen by 


residents in the southern hemisphere as lwuinous areas in the sky, shovs 
many characteristics which seem to place it in the same cless as the spiral 
nebulae, proved recently to be stellar systems entirely outsiae the one of 
which our sun and all the visible stars are part. This is the opinion of 
Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard Collece Observatory. 

Dr. Shapley, ~ho recently annovnced ths discovery that tvo ¢aseous nebu- 
, one in the cloud and the other in the epirel neodula Messier 23, are each 
so lerge that a beam of licht would teke t~o centuries to pass from one side 
to the other in either, has continued his comparisons of the cloud and the spiral. 
Determination-of the distence of the sviral has mede possible a measurement of 
its diameter which turns out to be about 15,000 licht years, vhile that of the 
cloud is about 14,000 light years. 
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Besides being about the same size, *hev are both of the same brightness, 
each, taken as 2 whole, being ebout 2 million times as bright as the sun. The 
smaller groups of stars vithin each ure about the same size and brightness, so 


that Prof. Shapley concludes that ‘hey arc of similer nature. The importance 
of this idee, he points out, is thet the Mavellanic Clouds are much closer than 
the spirals and hence they can be studied to gain information concerning the 


distant spirels. 
EARTHQUAK=S PREDICTED FOR? UNITED STATES 


Specialists rho keep their fingers on the earth's pulse say that earth- 
quakes can now be predicted rith more or less cefPtuinty. 


The forecasts gre general in ch-racter. The strength of a queke and the 
precise time and place of its occurrence cannot be determined rith present day 
knowledge. But by studying the earth' s changes and noting the facts about 
earthquakes of the past, the quakes of the future are charted. 


Thus, it is safe to predict that there will be an earthquake in California 
next reel because California has had a recorded cuake during each veel in past 
years, according to Major Villiam Borie, of the U. S. Coast and Geodetéc Survey. 


Maj. Bowie also finds that a heavy destructive earthquake is likely to occur 
along the Atlantic coast vithin the next century because there was a heavy shock 
in Ne~ England in the early part of the nineteenth century and enother in South 
Carolina in 1886. An earthquake of some sort within the next year can be pre- 
dicted vith reasonable certainty for the Atlantic coast because shocks occur every 
year in this region, though most of them are uoticed only by the sensitive seismo- 
graovh. 


A heavy quake for the Mississippi Valley is predicted by Maj. Borie to take 
place sometime in the coming century. The valley had a seriously destructive 
shock in 181l. 


’ 
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The earth's crust, 60 miles thick, is coustantiy subjected to tremendous 
pressure, he exyvlains ina communication *o "Science". Gravitation forces soil, 
rocks, ard ~ater into ner positions, Som: cartions of the crust are forccd Comm 
into hotter regious ~hile other porvions ure vushed uo into colder regions, ove 
ing to changes in equilitrium Cue to tae erosion of the mountains ind the devosie 
tion of the debris on the coast. The expausicn and shrin’zinz which result from 
changes in temperature cause chemical and phvsical changes. Sometimes the fold- 
ing and yielding of the rocks ta*es vlaces suddenly, and there is ar earthqueke. 

" The earthqueke is merely a symptom of scmething more fundamental taking 
place in the emrth's crust," he adds. "Tae earthquake is the effect rather than 
the cause, just as ve may sey that & ouman being the cthill is a sympton of 
malaria rather than the disease its 


U. S. POPULATICN ADVANSES MORE SLONLY 


although the pooulaiion of the United Stutes is now at the high rater mark 
of 114,311,060 people, the advance over last year vas less than the average for 
the last five years, according to the estimates of the Nationcl Bureau of Econo- 
mic Research, and the opinion is that the once rapid advance has now defiaitely 
Slowed up. 


That the regular increase in the puptlation has not been due to immigration 
but to the excess of births over deaths is shovn by figvres coverins the last 
Sixteen years. In that verici there were over 41 million births ani about 22 
million deaths, or an excess of 1S millions births. About 55 million. rere add- 
ed by imnigretion bringing the total increrse to ubout 24 million. Of this 
number, immigrants formed little more than u fifth. 


Both the birth and the deuth rates in the Unite? States are falling, vovt 
the death rate is telling fester. Ten years aco the birth rate ws 26.2 for 
each thousand persons while today it is 23.3, a decrease of 11 per cent. At the 
sane time the death rate has decreased fron 13.4 ver thousand to 11.7, a deerease 
of about 13 ver cent. 


In 1924, 2,645,000 vebies rere dora and 1,533,000 versons died, or one deeta 
"as compensated by tro birtns. If the number of births cond deaths remains: Staq- 
tionary in 1925, as is very likely, ten babies vill be born every t~o minutes end 
5 persons ill die in the same time. 


Further studies by the Bureau shored that cmoloyment has again shrunk to the 
pre-war level, and that there are now 38 persons out of every 100 who earn a sale 
ary or wages. But children, women, ana others not working tor money are almost 
as numerous as this class. Employers an! men und womer. in business for themselves 
make oniy up only 8} per cent of the populatioa, and the actual number is now less 
than it was in 1915. It is held thet the grovth of large corporations has kept 
dovn the number of independent ovsiresc men. 


A duralumin metal flying boat capsbdlie of making 2,500 miles in nen-ee 
flight is being built for the U. S. Novy. 
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MOCNLIGHT SPESDS GROVTH OF BAcTSRIA 





Growth and activity of bacteria seg va sveeded up by the kinc of light sup- 
plied by the moon, T. F. Morrison, graduate student at Princeton Uiiversity, has 


discovered through experinents on the kind of microorganisms thet cause dead Sis! 


2 


- 


| to shine in the dark. This ~ork follows vp and anvears to confiri results. ob- 

' tained a couple of years ago by E. G. Bryant, in South Africa, ~ho found that fisa 

i| exposed to the moonlight spoiled more quickly than those kept in the dork. 

i 

| | + In his experiments Mr. Morrison used en artificial moonlicht, made by passe 

7 ‘ ing ordinary electric lizht throush a polarizing prism. The waves in volarized 
ad . light vibrate in one direction only, instead of haphezardly at all angles as in 
OB ordinary light. Moonlight is knomnm to consict very largely of polarized light; 

3S Me. Morrison used "artificial moonlight" partly to avoid having to sit uv all night, 
( end partly because the artificial light could be subjected to laboratory control. 


TT 


He divided a culture of luminescent bacteria in three parts, one of which 
he placed under polarized light, or “artificial moonlight", one under ordinary 
light, and the third in darlmess. In fiftecn out of eighteen experiments he got 
results muci more quickly under the volarized light. 





Mr. Morrison does not yet offer to explain why polarized light should cause 
greater growthand activity than ordinary light or no light at all. His experi- 
ments, however, were inspired by the work of an English botanist, Miss E. S. Sem- 
mens, who found that the digestion of starch in plants is stimlated by either 
moonlight or artificiul polarized light, and who has demonstrated that seeds gere 
minate more rapidly under its influence. Mr. Morrison states that chile there is 
no starch in bacteria, there are other chemicai substances present that are relzte 
ed to starch, and that his results may be considered as parallel to those of Miss 
Semmens. 


FIVE-LENS CAMERA TO AID AIR MAPPING 


A nev type of airplane camerafor mapping purvoses, having five separate 
lenses and taking as many pictures in different directions at once, is now being 
constructed for the U.S. Army Air Service. According to Major J. 7. Bagley, of 
the Corps of Engineers, it is expected that its use will facilitate the interpre= 
tation of aerial photographs and increase the accuracy with which they may be used 
as maps. 





—_ Previously three-lens cameras have been used “hich can photograph the region 
directly beneath the plane and at each side, but a four-lens camera has been de=- 
veloved which photographs in addition the territory behind the aviator. This aids 
in orienting the photographs vith respect to cach other when they are combined to 
form the map, and has proven a great time saver, said Major Bagley. The fifth 
lens, in the new camera, will cover the region ahead and is expected to be a fur= 
ther improvement. 


Major Bagley also told of the use in tne air service of a nev and faster 
film. 


"The improvement so made can best be stated in terms of increased time dur- 
ing the day that aerial photographs can be satisfactorily obtained," he said. 
"Formerly it vas necessary to heve a bright sun 20 to 25 degrees above the horizon 
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With the nev film it is po photoszravis when the sun is 
only 10 degrees high. Bof - the middlo of the iuy that fully 
cxposec pnotozraons covld be taken, owt it is no »ossid tsrt early in the 
morning during midsvmmer and to work wntil five o'clock in the afternoon. The 

3 4 


photographic day has thus been nearly doubled. 
eniewentticeanerenmen 


DY VAUWAMTOWIO Te taster TA ae TAT NTA MT STINWVS 
- rA r,y : CH T/ rw A wT. if . 
aA WAVES GUL , de irs BFE A VisiddgA AGVaAd fbb Lore PREAST wile 


sion archeologist and explorer, P. %. Xozlov, head of 
a $ a 


icty's exvedit has recently returned 


2 oci 

to Leninersd with an extensive collection of treasures of an ancicnt civilization. 
“any of these relics <:te fron the second century, B. 6., 2nd bear traces of ine 
Cian, Byzant anc Greek influence. 


The chicr excavations rera carried out in the mounte in vane in of Noin-Ulle, 
gcouth~est of “cntei, in Moneolia. Here the exveditior 
wost or taem nourly level with the ground; a fe vere ‘tro o ‘three mot 
in rectanguler form vith funnelelike central depressions. Excavations revealed 
rectanruler varia. chambers, advous five meters long and four meters wide, 
chamber conteining @ smaller chamber ~ith a wooden coffin. The wall, ceilings 
and floors oi “both the inner and outer chambers vere constiucted of logs, s 
ed, planed, and joined. 

Among the relics discovered in the burial chembers were bronze ornaments, 
vases, glasses, wooden articles, and primitive fireemscing apparetus consiste 
ing of sm@li bvoerds pierced ~ith holes in which heat was generated by rapidly 
rotating sticks. Silken fabrics 4ic and scientific inter- 
est, resemolins fine gauze, ~ith beautifully ~oven designs. Some of these fabrics, 
at oresent on exhibition in Leningrad, having been cleansed and treated, appear 

almost ner. Rich ceramics ~ere discovered bearing inscriotions which septa 

the epoch to rvhica they belonged = the Krug dynasty, deting at least 200 year 
B.C. The gem of the discoveries is considered to be a tavestry, eniselnd sin an 
elk attacked by a winged griffin, and showing Greek influence. 
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were found of groat arti 
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Gold ornaments indicated Indian, Persian, and possibly Greek influence. 
They include a ring, bearing the head of a mytholosicel imal ~ith a stone set 
in the forehead, and a horse resembling those deoicted on Scythian vases. 
nt preservation of tnese relics is xttributed to the fact that 
e from thirty-five to fifty feet decp, at which depth the temperze 
aliy constant at ths freczing point, end hed not changed for cen= 


The expedition also broucht back important votanical and zoological collece 


tions which have been distributed anong the avrrorrinte musewsis. 


Study of these relics reveals that tro thousend years ago there flourished 
in the plains of Mongolia a peéple whose art bears treces of their contact with 
Hellenic cuiture. The excavations rere carried on in the Sudzuic valley, about 
120 versts from Urga, and only fifteen miles Srom the great caravan route. 
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BLAMSS NERVOUS DISEASE FOR EPRiNG FEVER 


A new theory concerning "spring fever" , spring tircdness or, in Finnish, 
"vartotthet" , nas been developed by the Finnisi. scicntist BE. Ehrstrom, Arter 
an investigation of 3,039 cases Ears wagon has come to the conclusion that svring 
tiredness must be classified as a real and serious nervous 


“ith the data of thousands of cases at his hand, Shrstrom classified the- 
patients according to the time of the year the cifficulties cna. He found 
that they occurred miinly in the spring of the year “hen the birds were singing 
énd the buds rere vecinnine t to appear. And the worst pcriod was June, the happy 
month of brides. In the cutwm the number crvindled, end in winter there vere 
hardly any at all. 


In order to carry his investigations a — further Ehrstrom tricd for 
orrelation of his results rith the chronolorics1 table shoving vithin ~hot 
nonths the 5,471 suicides occurred in Finland in the period betrecn 1851-1907. 
gain he found that they occurred in the spring, particulerly in June. Dr. EhYre. 
strom vould revise an old folk adage so that nov, in the spring, @ young mn''s 

t only to love, but 2lso to mdness, end even to suicide. 


ry 


SENSE OF TASTE LOY IN BIRDS 
Birds heve 2 sense of taste vory siniler to ae-tge of humen dDeings, but not 
sO acute, aggre to the recont investigations of « German ornithologist, Berne 
hard Ransch. He tested canaries for their sensitiveness for sour, salty, bitter 


end sveet substances by siving them solutions of ecetic acid, cormon salt, povdere 
ed eloes, and cane suger in taeir drinking rater. The lovest lisnit for acetic 
acid, a 14 ver cent solution “hich avpears to us only slichtly sour vas refused 
by the birds after one or tro trials. Common salt ~as refused in a 5 per cent. 

but accepted in a 3 per cent. solution, “hich stiil appears to us distinctly 


The birds were less sensitive tothe bitter —_ while refusing a strong so- 
lution they readily took a werker one, the bitterness of ~hichrould seem unbdeare 
able to ms. This lack of sensitiveness for sienna bitte egprceonaern may 


be explained by the fact that seed-eating birds are accustomed to many kinds of 
bitter seeds. The sweet taste of a 20 per cent. solution of cane sugar oppore 
ently produced a vositive sense of pleasure. 

These experiments seem to shor that birds have a well developed sense for 
211 four taste qualities, but ~iththe excevtion of their taste for bitter sub- 
stances the limit sensation is relatively low. 


“WILD ANIMALS PICKED BY TEMPERAVENT FOR CIRCUS CAREERS 
All kinds of wild animals can be trained, but not <11 individunl lions and 


gers are potential circus sters, John T. Benson, of Hagenbeck Brothers Company, 
ld a group of marmalogists meeting in WV -shingion. 
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"Training animals is an art," said Mr. Penson, ""Ferformers must be careful- 
ly selected for their particular tricks, Unless an animal has the right disposi- 
tion for a given line of work, a trainer cannot hope to sycceed. 


"Sruelty in training is unnecessary and tndesirnble from any point of view" 
he continued. "The cracking of tho wniv in the arena is a signal to direct the 
performing animals, not to cow them. The expert trainer has spent days teaching 
his charges not to be afraid of the sound ot the whip. 


"There are instences of shows in which tricks that proved popular have been 
reproduced with other animals which did aot happen to be suited to those tricks. 
This is where cruelty comes in. An anim] th-t slinks on the stage, or into the 
arena, with a coved look and its tail between its legs hes been cruelly treated, 
and eudiences should shor disapproval of such displays. 


"Some beasts are treacherous, but the animal with the bad eye and skulking 
manner is not selected for training by any expert." 


Perfect specimens of wild beasts are becoming searce, eccording to Mr. Bene 
son. Perfect lions and Indian elephants ere rare in zoological gardens and cire 
cus collections. 


"Siberian tigers are almost unknormin this country," he said, "and I don't 
think that there is 2 male eland in America. It is only a few years before pere 
fect specimens of wild life will be known to us only by museun relics and by 
pictures." 


CHILD MARRIAGE A PROBLEM FOR STATES 


Need of further study of child marriages is urged by the Russell Sage Found- 
ation, which has just made an investigation of the child marriage question in the 
United Sates. The Foundation points out that its work is only a beginning, and 
that each state should study local conditions and should obtain accurate and upe- 
to-date information 2s to whet is really going on in its locality. 


The Foundationds report tells a story of child brides and child widows; of 
boys ef. high school age taking on themselves the responsibilities of a wife and 
a home; of licenses fraudulently svorn to or illegelly issued; of hasty elope- 
ments followed by annulments, divorces, and other unfortunate court proceedings. 
The estimate is made that approximately 343,000 women and girls living in the 
United States began their married lives as child brides - under 16 years - within 
the last 36 years. To this figure must be added 324,000 husbands who were married 
at 17 years or younger. 


The halo of romance which is popularly supposed to surround boy and girl 
marriages is rarely seen ,in real life, the social workers find. Some of the 
youthful brides and grooms take marricge vovs in order to escape unhappy home 
conditions. Others are the victims of exploitation and fraud. Some are anxi- 
ous to escape going to school or working in factories. Many of the weddings 
are hastily arranged, and still more are soon repented. 


In nearly half of 240 cases especially studied the parents knew of the pro- 
posed marriages and gave their consent to the weddings. Four of these children 
were married at eleven years with pererntal consent. 
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Among the protective measures which the Foundation believes that each state 
should have are: a law requiring advance notice of intention to marry, employment 
of responsible men eniromen*to issue licenses, better proofs of age given by the 
licensees, anc a reasonable minimum age. 


"If the present minimum age is 2bsurdly low, as in some states it is," says 
the report, "then advance it gradually and at the same time see that the lav is 
enforceable and enforced. A minirmm of 14 is better than one of 12; a minimum 
of 16 is better than cither; but it may be impracticeble to jump from 12 to 16. 
The evidence, we fecl, points to 18 as the minimum towards which our cultural 
egy are likely to be adWanced in time, but few states are ready for this 
as yet. 


FRENCH LABORATORIES WOULD PROFIT BY TAX 


Commerce and industry will be required to contribute to the financial sup- 
port of scientific research in France, if a measure passed by the Chember of De- 
puties is also approved by the Sennte. 


The bill provides for a tax of five centimes on each 100 francs paid in 
salaries by industrial and commercial concerns. The sum whichthe tax vould raise 
for French scientific laboratories is estimated at 14,000,000 francs a year. 

This is about $700,000 according to the present rate of exchange. 





MODERN METHODS DEVELOPING FORESTRY IN FHILIPPINES 


The costly experience of forest destruction in the United States proper is 
being turned to advantage inthe development of the tropical hardwood forests of 
the Philippines, Maj. George P. Ahern, trustee of the Tropical Plant Research 
Foundation, states. 


umber companies operating over large tracts are not being given a free 
hand withthe forests, Major Ahern said, but are granted twenty-year cutting con= 
cessions, for whichthey pay stumpage running from $10 to $20 per acre cut over, 
and which are renewable if properly handle@. The areas granted are large enough 
so that a given company will require eighty or ninety years to make the first 
cutting, which gives plenty of time for second grorth timber to develop. Com- 
plete clearing is not permitted, except where it can be shown that the land is 
of greater value for farms than for forests, Elsewhere, as a rule, all trees 
less than sixteen inches in diameter must be left standing. 


"T hen we first started operations," Major Ahern said, "firms with exper= 
jence in trovical forestry told us that modern logging machinery could not be 
used. We used it. We put in light railways to bring the timber out, and did 
away vith animal transport and with much of the manual labor. They told us,too, 
that only the few valuable woods would pay for the cutting. We are taking many 
other kinds of wood, which are now in high demand for veneer. They told us that 
ea forest so mixed as ours, which comprises at least tventy-five hundred tree spec- 
ies, could not be handled profitably. We studied the possible uses of some 
twenty odd dominant species constituting about 80 per cent. of the stand, and 
made tables for the information of engineers and constructors, and now have a 
good market for everything we take out. 
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"Philippine mehogony, of course, is one of our dest oayers. The mahogany 
cut in Central America averages lessthan 2090 feet ver acre; Philit pine maho- 
cany end a fez other woods insowe instances run in sore erezs as high as 40,000 
feet per acre. And the FPhilirpine manogany and the vealucble venecr voods are 
replacing themselves where thcy have been cut, 


"J here the cut-over lands are suiteble, Filionos are coming inand farming 
them for gs sl cone and other crops. At first our concessionaires resented their 
presence as ‘squatters’, _ I pointed out to them that they never held the land 
more then tro or three years, artcr whichthe jungle took it back again, and the 
farmers hed to move on to frosh fields. Morcover, the presence of these settlers 
means a suvply of labor, and helps to build up settled communities in the forest 
country. 


"Fortunately, ~e have no fire problem, other than that incidental to the 
shifting agriculture >bove mentioned. The 'slash", ghich in the United States 
would constitute a serious menace, may simply be left onthe ground in the Islands, 
to rot and become part of the soil. The climte is so moist thet forest fires 
heve no terrors," 





WOMEN ABSENT FRO: CORK MORES THAN MEN 


That wo:aen employees lose over tice as mach time 2s men employees is shown 
by a research conducted by Harry 7. Hepner, of Syracuse University, to be report- 
ed inthe next issue of the Jovrnel of Personnel. Research. A larze industrial 
concern in considering the equ-lization of salaries for their men and women office 
employees made an investigetion of the relative nmount of absence of men and 
romen. It ras found that over 2 period of three months the female employees lost 
over six per cent. of their rorkins time by absence while only slightly over tv 
per cent. ras lost by the male employees. Both sexes worked under exactly the 
same office conditions. As a result of the study this prrticular comvany decid- 
ed that their salaried romen employees did not deserve the same pay as men even 
when they hola the same kind of positions. 


One interesting side light developed by the investig:.tion ~as the fact that 
absence for both men and women was less on pay days then on other days. In one 
case 50 employees were absent on the day before pay day end only 6 on pay day. 


U. S. AGRICULTURE HELPS LATIN-AMTRICAN FARIT™ 


‘“snat Uncle Sam learns of farms and crops at experiment stetions and in re- 

earch laboratories is not only communicated to the farmers in the United States 
but is broadcast to Eatin America in a series of pamphlets in Eparish prepared 
under the direction of Tilson Popenoe of the Department of Agriculture in coo- 
peretion vith the Pan-American Union. Three pudlications have appeared so far. 


The United States consumes 50 per cent. more diamonds and precious stones 
‘han all the rest of the vorld. 








